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ON  THE 


CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  DECEMBER  22,  1S5S. '  > 


The  ITcmem  being  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
TAYLOR  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  first  week  of  this  Session  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  was  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  purpose  of  further  debate.  On 
this  subject  I  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  Existing  difficulties 
give  this  resolution  more  than  ordinary  importance.  We  have 
been  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  course  England  has  thought 
proper  to  pursue  in  Central  American  affairs,  and  especially  by 
her  interpretation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  It  now  be¬ 
comes  important  for  us  to  decide  whether  that  treaty  shall  be 
abrogated  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  or  whether  we  shall  in¬ 
sist  upon  its  observance  according  to  our  interpretation  of  it. 
Certainly  there  is  one  point  on  which  all  agree,  and  that  is,  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue.  The  reputation  of  our  Government  requires 
'  a  final  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties.  Either  the  treaty 
must  be  abrogated,  or  England  be  compelled  to  observe  its  stipu¬ 
lations.  The  construction  of  this  treaty,  and  the  manner  of  car¬ 
rying  out  its  stipulations,  have  taxed  the  energy  and  skill  of  our 
best  and  most  distinguished  diplomats,  during  a  period  of  seven 
-  years.  While  we  have  gained  nothing,  but  lost  much  by  this 
delay,  England  has  used  the  time  in  strengthening  her  island 
posts  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  cultivating  a  better  understanding 
with  the  Central  American  States,  and  in  forming  alliances  by 
which  she  hopes  to  enforce  her  own  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
or  at  least  avoid  the  duty  which  it  imposes  upon  her. 

Our  misunderstanding  with  England  has  prevented  us  from 
adj  usting  our  relations  with  the  Central  American  States ;  ha e 
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kept  ouV  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  with  them  in  a 
state  of  suspension  ;  and  thus  has  forced  us  into  the  humiliating 
position  of  seeing  our  rights  withheld  and  our  citizens  unprotect¬ 
ed.  We  cannot  continue  in  this  position  with  honor.  We  may 
he,  and  undoubtedly  are,  deeply  interested  in  the  Isthmus  routes, 
in  which  we  ask  no  advantage  over  the  other  civilized  nations; 
but  we  are  infinitely  more  interested  in  keeping  our  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations,  and  in  compelling  other  nations  to  keep  theirs  with  us. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  great  commercial  route  is  involved ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  the  honor,  if  not  the  existence  of  the  Government. 
If  we  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  observance  of  our  treaty  stip¬ 
ulations,  our  position  is  not  only  humiliating,  but  dangerous. 

It  has  been  said  in  England,  and  by  English  statesmen,  that 
our  difference  is  one  of  interpretation  only,  in  which  all  parties 
may  be  equally  honest.  It  is  true  that  nations  may  honestly  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  construction  of  language  and  the  interpretation  of  trea¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  treaty  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  clear,  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  comprehensive  ;  it  meets  the  points  specifically  and  by 
general  implication.  But,  independent  of  our  private  views,  we 
have  conclusive  evidence  of  its  meaning  in  the  acts  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government.  The  first  article  is  in  the  following  language : 

“The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal ;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  for¬ 
tifications  commanding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify, 
or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise,  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any 
protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or 
may  have  to  or  with  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  colonizing 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of 
assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same ;  nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  take  any  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  in- 
Ifuence,  that  either  may  possess^  with  any  State  or  Government  through  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly  mt 
indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard 
to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal,  which  shall  not  be  offered  on 
the  said  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other.” 

This  language  appears  sufficiently  distinct  and  positive,  to  satis¬ 
fy  any  one  seeking  a  just  and  fair  interpretation.  But  we  have 
evidence  that  British  statesmen  understood  it  precisely  as  we  in¬ 
terpret  it.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  British  Cabinet  be¬ 
fore  it  was  exchanged;  and  they  directed  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to 
exchange  it,  with  a  “  declaration”  that  they  did  not  understand 
it  to  apply  to  their  settlements  in  Honduras,  usually  called  “  the 
Belize.”  I  will  read  the  “  declaration,”  in  order  to  see  their  ex¬ 
act  position : 

“In  proceeding  to  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  signed  at 
Washington  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1850,  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  communication  by  ship 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  undersigned,  her  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Plenipotentiary,  has  received  her  Majesty’s  instructions  to  declare  that  her 
Majesty  does  not  understand  the  engagements  of  that  convention  to  apply  to  her 
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Majesty’s  settlement  at  Honduras,  or  to  its  dependencies.  Her  Majesty’s  ratification 
of  the  said  convention  is  exchanged  under  the  explicit  declaration  above  mentioned. 

“Done  at  Washington,  the  29th  day  of  June,  1850. 

“  H.  L.  BULWER.” 

To  this  “  declaration,55  Mr.  Clayton  replied  that  the  convention 
which  had  been  twice  approved  by  the  British  Government  did 
not  apply  to  the  settlement  in  Honduras,  Belize,  (commonly 
called  British  Honduras,  as  distinct  from  the  State  of  Honduras,) 
nor  to  the  small  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  settlement ; 
but  he  says  that  “it  was  understood  to  apply  to,  and  does  include, 
all  the  Central  American  States  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  with  their  just  limits  and 
proper  dependencies.55  With  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  they  were  satisfied. 

British  statesmen  now  say  that  the  treaty  was  not  intended  to 
interfere  or  disturb  them  in  the  possession  then  held.  If  this  be 
true,  why  was  the  Belize  distinctly  reserved  from  its  operations  ? 
What  induced  the  “declaration,55  and  what  object  had  they  in 
view  ?  If  the  treaty  was  prospective  only  in  its  operation,  then 
it  was  not  necessary  to  reserve  their  rights  in  the  Belize.  *  The 
interest  felt  on  this  subject  very  clearly  proves  that  they  consider¬ 
ed  the  treaty  retrospective  in  its  action,  and  that  it  required  them 
to  give  up  their  settlements  and  possessions,  or  claims,  in  Central 
America,  Mosquito  protectorate  and  all.  So  fully  were  they  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  interpretation,  that  they  felt  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
serve  their  rights  in  the  Belize,  which  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  con¬ 
sider  as  embraced  in  the  convention,  because  it  is  not  considered 
a  part  of  Central  America  proper.  Mr.  Clayton  reminds  Sir 
Henry  of  the  territory  which  it  did  embrace ;  which  interpreta¬ 
tion,  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  was  accepted  by  him. 

*  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  this  matter.  If  the  British 

Cabinet  did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  to  yield  their  claims  and  protectorate  in  Central  America 
why  was  it  necessary  to  make  the  “  declaration”  regarding  the 
Belize?  This  “  declaration”  furnishes  a  key  to  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion.  The  English  Cabinet  of  1850  understood  that  treaty  as  we 
,  i  understood  it;  but  subsequent  Cabinets  have  thought  it  best  to 
give  it  a  different  interpretation.  It  is  true  that  a  demonstration 
was  made  by  the  English,  in  the  fall  of  1850,  in  the  Mosquito 
protectorate  and  at  Roatan ;  and  it  was  reported  at  the  time  that 
it  was  done  to  show  to  the  Central  American  States  that  the 
English  officers  there  did  not  consider  their  Government  bound 
under  that  treaty,  to  yield  any  of  her  possessions  or  claims  in  the 
Central  American  States;  but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  their  course  was  the  result  of  an  after-thought,  involving 
merely  a  question  of  policy  with  those  States. 

But,  whatever  their  understanding  was  then,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  position  now.  England  now  contends  that  that  treaty 
does  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  disturb  her  in  any  rights  or 
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possessions  then  belonging  to  her ;  and  that  it  was  prospective  in 
its  action.  To  this  position  the  United  States  cannot  yield.  It 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  everything  on  our  part,  without  any 
equivalent.  It  would  leave  England  in  the  possession  of  all  she 
can  desire — sufficient  in  every  respect  to  give  her  control  of  the 
Central  American  States,  and  of  the  only  ship-canal  route  across 
the  isthmus.  While  the  English  admit  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
securing  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  route,  they  are  careful  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  retaining  their  possessions,  or  pretended  possessions,  by 
which  they  defeat  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  convention. 
The  only  condition  upon  which  the  United  States  would  have 
entered  into  a  joint  convention  with  England,  was  her  agreement 
to  withdraw  from  her  pretended  possessions  in  Central  America. 
This  condition  was  offered,  and  accepted  ;  and  after  we  had  bound 
ourselves  not  to  acquire  any  territory  in  that  section  ;  after  we 
had,  by  reason  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  yielded  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  SquieUs  treaty  to  Tigre  Island,  and  thus  over¬ 
looked  the  gross  outrage  committed  upon  us  by  the  unauthorized 
and  illegal  conduct  of  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Chatfield,  England 
made  a  new  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  by  which  she  hopes  to 
avoid  the  performance  of  her  stipulations,  while  we  are  strictly 
held  to  ours. 

It  was  not  simply  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  route  that  we 
sought  in  that  convention;  this  was  the  least  important  matter  in 
view.  During  our  war  with  Mexico,  and  about  the  time  of  our 
acquisitions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  fact,  after  we  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  California,  England  manifested  an  increased  interest  in 
Central  American  affairs.  When  our  war  with  Mexico  commenced, 
England  had  her  settlement  at  Honduras,  and  this  embraced  her 
entire  claims  in  that  section,  except  her  assumed  protectorate  over 
the  Mosquito  territory,  which  wsls  confined  within  its  original 
limits,  and  was  exercised  with  indifferent  care.  In  1847,  the 
English  extended  their  boundary  along  the  entire  coast  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  Costa  Pica,  from  Bluefields  to  the  river  St.  Pedro ; 
and  in  1848  they  extended  their  boundary  line,  or  that  of  their 
Indian  Ward,  the  Musquito  king,  far  back  into  the  interior,  em¬ 
bracing  a  portion  of  lake  Nicaragua,  thence  across  the  state  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  river  Honan,  which  they  followed  to  the  coast. 
By  these  extensions — these  new  and  unauthorised  appropriations 
of  Central  American  territory — England  secured  the  control  of 
every  bay  and  harbor  on  the  coast,  from  Rio  Hondo  to  the  river 
St.  Pedro ;  the  whole,  extent  of  the  coasts  of  Honduras  and  Cosfea 
Rica,  except  a  short  distance  between  the  Sarstoon  and  Cape 
Honduras,  which  portion  she  commanded  from  Roatan  and  the 
Bay  Islands,  which  she  appropriated  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  these  unwarrantable  proceedings  which  induced  our 
Government  to  direct  Mr.  Lawrence,  Minister  in  England,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1849,  to  inquire  whether  England  intended  “to  occupy 
or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  (so  called,) 


or  any  part  of  Central  America and  also  to  ascertain  whether 
England  would  unite  in  guarantying  the  neutrality  of  a  ship 
eu-al  across  the  Isthmus.  Notwithstanding  the  distinct  and  em¬ 
phatic  denial  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  England  intended  to  colo¬ 
nize  either,  or  any  portion  of  said  districts,  the  fact  of  her  posses¬ 
sion  of  so  much  territory  in  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  king,  and 
of  her  seizure  of  Roatan,  the  Bay  Islands,  and  of  Tigre  Island, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  side,  created  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  apprehensions  on  our  part. 

We  were  not  ignorant  of  the  singular  ingenuity  that  some  na¬ 
tions  have,  in  converting  mere  occupancy  into  absolute  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  nor  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this  change  is  sometimes 
effected,;  hence  the  anxiety  on  our  part  to  secure  some  distinct 
declaration  of  intentions  from  England.  Without  this,  our  former 
position,  as  well  as  our  interests,  would  have  required  more  de¬ 
cided  measures.  To  avoid  this  extreme  necessity,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  entered  into  the  convention  of  April,  1850.  This  was  our 
chief  object;  the  guarantee ’of  neutrality  was  a  concession  on  our 
part;  we  certainly  did  not  require  it;  but  the  Government  was 
then  willing  to  give  it,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  an 
error.  The  British  interpretation  of  the  convention  of  1850, 
avoids  the  objects  we  had  in  view,  while  it  enables  that  Govern¬ 
ment  to  retain  her  recent  acquisitions,  and  to  monopolize  the 
entire  Isthmus,  contrary  to  our  well  known  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  our  Government  has  announced,  and  from  which  it  cannot 
with  honor  retreat.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Clarendon  treated  it,  in 
his  statement  sent  to  our  Minister  during  the  negotiation  in  1851, 
as  a  mere  dictum.  Lie  said: 

“With  regard  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  colonization  of  the  American  continent  by  European  St°tes,  as  an 
international  axiom  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  European  States,  it  can 
only  be  viewed  as  the  dictum  of  the  distinguished  personage  who  delivered  it;  but 
her  Mai  esty’s  Government  cannot  admit  that  doctrine  as  an  international  axiom 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  European  States.” 

Now,  that  doctrine  was  announced  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  important  character.  The 
Central  American  States  and  Mexico  had  just  achieved  their  in¬ 
dependence  from  Spain  ;  and  we  had  acknowledged  that  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  had  sent  a  Minister  to  the  Bepublic  of  Columbia, 
and  was  about  sending  one  to  Mexico.  We  had  made  a  formal 
proposal  to  England  before  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  for 
a  concerted  recognition  of  their  independence  ;  and,  at  that  Con¬ 
gress,  we  announced  the  doctrine  which  President  Madison  after¬ 
wards  declared  in  his  annual  message  of  1823. 

Mr.  Adams,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Anderson,  Minister  to  Columbia,  in  May  27,  1823, 
foreshadowed  the  position  taken  in  the  President’s  message,  in  the 
following  language : 

“So  far  as  the  proposed  Columbian  confederacy  has  for  its  object  a  combining  sys¬ 
tem  of  total  and  unqualified  independence  of  Europe ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  partial 
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compositions  of  any  ono  of  the  emancipated  colonies  with  Spain,  it  will  have  the 
entire  approbation  and  good  wishes  of  the  United  States,  but  will  require  no  special 
agency  of  theirs  to  carry  it  with  effect. 

“So  far  as  its  purpose  may  be  to  concert  a  general  system  of  popular  representa¬ 
tion  for  the  government  of  the  several  independent  States  which  are  floating  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  the  United  States  will  still  cheer  it  with 
their  approbation,  and  speed  with  their  good  wishes  its  success. 

“Of  this  mighty  movement  in  human  affairs,  mightier  far  than  that  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Homan  Empire,  the  United  States  may  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been 
heretofore,  the  tranquil  but  deeply  attentive  spectators.  They  may  ulso,  in  the  va¬ 
rious  vicissitudes  by  which  it  must  be  followed,  be  called  to  assume  a  more  active 
and  leading  part  in  its  progress.” 

This  language  was  used,  it  is  true,  in  a  private  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  has  just  been  made  public;  but  the  distinct  position 
of  this  Government  had  been  made  known,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  the  European  Powers ;  for  we  were  not  ignorant  that  Spain 
desired,  and  was  trying  to  secure,  a  general  cooperation  in  again 
bringing  tlie  revolted  colonies  into  subjection.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  rumors  on  this  subject  excited  the  public  mind  at  the 
time ;  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  information.  In  reply  to  this  resolution,  on  the  12th 
day  of  January,  1824,  President  Monroe  said  that  he  “possessed 
no  information  on  that  subject,  not  known  to  Congress,  which 
can  be  disclosed  without  injury  to  the  public  good.7’  The  private 
information  received  from  our  Envoy,  Mr.  Rush,  relative  to  the 
threatened  combination  of  European  Powers  in  behalf  of  Spain, 
il  was  thought  best  not  to  communicate.  This  fact  induced  our 
Government  to  announce  the  Monroe  doctrine,  before  it  appeared 
in  the  message  of  1823.  We  had  acknowledged  the  Republic  of 
Columbia,  and  we  could  not  permit  European  Powers  to  bring 
it  again  under  the  Crown  of  Spain.  This  announcement  created 
very  considerable  feeling  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but 
our  Government  would  not  and  did  not  yield.  To  this,  more  than 
anything  else,  are  the  Central  American  States  indebted  for  their 
continued  independence  of  Spain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  President  Monroe  announced  the 
doctrine  known  by  his  name,  in  his  message  of  December  2, 1823, 
in  the  following  language : 

“The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  (European)  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers  in  matters  relating. to  themselves,  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only 
when  our  rights  are  invaded,  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  make 
preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of 
necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  Powers  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds 
from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  Governments.  And  to  the  defence  of  our 
own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  ma¬ 
tured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  hav« 
enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted. 

“We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  Powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt, 
on  their  part,  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  ns  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Europgan 
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Power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence,  and  maintain  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  just  principles  acknowledged,  we  could  hot 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States.  In  the  war 
between  these  new  Governments  and  Spain,  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time 
of  their  recognition ;  and  to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere, 
provided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  competent  authorities  of 
this  Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
indispensable  to  their  security.” 

Following  up  the  same  purpose,  Mr.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1825,  directed  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  to — 

“Bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Mexican  Government  the  message  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States  to  their  Congress,  on  the  2d  December,  1823,  asserting  certain 
important  principles  of  continental  law,  in  the  relations  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  first  principle  asserted  in  that  message  is,  that  the  American  continents  are  not, 
henceforth,  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
Powers.”  *  *  *  *  “There  is  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  colonial 

possessions,  as  they  now  exist,  of  ai^y  of  the  European  Powers;  but  it  is  against  the 
establishment  of  new  European  colonies  upon  this  continent  that  the  principle  is  di¬ 
rected.”  *  *  *  *  “  The  justice  or  propriety  cannot  be  recognized 
of  arbitrarily  limiting  and  circumscribing  enterprise  and  commerce,  by  the  act  of 
voluntarily  planting  a  new  colony,  without  the  consent  of  America,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  foreign  Powers  belonging  to  another  and  a  distant  continent.  Europe 
would  be  indignant  at  any  American  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  any  part  of  her 
shores,  and  her  justice  must  perceive,  in  the  rule  contended  for,  only  perfect  reci¬ 
procity.” 

The  doctrine  was  necessary  to  protect  the  infant  colonies  of 
Central  America;  and  it  had  that  effect — whether  as  a  “mere 
dictum,”  or  as  a  great  international  axiom  founded  upon  justice 
and  propriety,  and  dictated  by  the  interests  and  safety  of  this 
Republic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide. 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  the  announcement  of  this 
doctrine  had  a  salutary  effect  in  preventing  Spain  from  getting 
sympathy  and  support  from  her  European  neighbors,  when  she 
sought  their  aid  to  reconquer  her  revolted  colonies,  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  insist  upon  it  at  the  present  time.  If  this  independence 
of  the  Central  American  States  was  necessary  to  our  commerce 
then,  how  much  more  so  is  it  now,  when  England  is  assuming  the 
place  of  Spain,  and  by  her  interpretation  of  the  treaty  is  abso¬ 
lutely  excluding  us  from  any  influence  on  the  Isthmus  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  doctrine  to  the  action  of  this  Government. 

The  course  of  England  in  this  matter  has  not  been  accidental. 
Every  step  has  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy.  But 
she  has  been  undoubtedly  hastened  by  our  acquisitions  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  are  some  remarkable  coincidences  connected 
with  her  movements,  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  refer. 

Our  war  with  Mexico  commenced  in  1846 ;  and,  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1848,  it  was  apparent  that  we  would  acquire,  or 
be  compelled  to  take,  territory  from  her  for  indemnity.  President 
Polk’s  administration  instructed  our  commissioner,  in  1847,  to 
make  the  cession  of  California  and  Hew  Mexico,  as  idemnity,  an 
ultimatum.  We  had  possession  of  those  territories  at  that  time; 
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and  British  statesmen  must  have  seen  that  that  important  Pacific 
territory  would  fall  into  our  possession  permanently,  in  which 
case  the  Isthmus  routes  would  become  doubly  important  to  this 
country.  But,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  an  American  company 
was  at  this  time  negotiating  with  Nicaragua  for  the  privilege  of 
constructing  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  way  of  Lake  Nio- 
aragua.  These  facts  explain  the  increased  interest  taken  in  these 
matters  by  Britain  at  that  time. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  England  in  these  various  and  impor¬ 
tant  acquisitions  may  be  seen  in  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  British  consul  general  and  our  charge  d’affairs. 
Nicaragua  had  ceded  Tigre  Island  to  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  of  1849  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this. fact,  (for  so  far  as  the 
English  are  concerned,  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  United 
States  desired  the  cession  of  that  island  or  not,)  Mr.  Chatfield  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  island.  Against  this  proceeding  Mr. 
Squier  protested,  and  at  once  notified  Mr.  Chatfield  of  the  cession 
of  the  island  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Chatfield  replied  that 
Nicaragua  had  no  right  to  cede  any  part  of  her  territory,  “  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  it  had  no  claim  even  to  a  national  exis¬ 
tence  ;  and,  secondly,  it  could  not  exercise  that  right  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  because  he,  as  British  consul  general,  had  before  inti¬ 
mated  his  intention  of  placing  a  lien  on  the  island  in  question.” 
The  consul  general  refused  to  give  up  the  island,  but  generously 
promised  to  refer  the  question  to  his  Government.  This  was  pri¬ 
or  to  the  descent  upon  the  Bay  Islands.  His  Government  replied 
to  the  question  of  Tigre  Island,  referred  to  it,  by  the  seizure  of 
all  the  islands  in  the  sea  belonging  to  Nicaragua  and  San  Salva¬ 
dor. 

I  know  not  how  other  gentlemen  view  this  transaction,  but  to 
me  it  appears  to  have  been  a  most  unprovoked  and  inexcusable 
insult  to  our  Government.  A  wrong  which  should  have  been  re¬ 
dressed  at  once,  and  in  the  most  summary  manner,  was  entirely 
overlooked,  because  our  Government  did  not  approve  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Squier,  and  the  insult  was  afterwards  merged 
in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  by  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
submit  to  further  and  greater  degradation.  I  repeat,  that  so  far 
as  the  insult  is  concerned,  it  is  not  important  whether  we  desired 
the  island  or  not.  We  had,  through  our  Minister,  negotiated  for 
it,  and  it  was  ours  so  far  as  England  was  concerned ;  and  it  was 
inexcusable  for  her  to  interfere.  England  denied  the  right  of 
Honduras  to  cede  any  portion  of  her  territory,  while  she  was  rob¬ 
bing  this  weak  State  of  its  most  valuable  islands  and  seaports. 
All  the  possessions  now  claimed  by  her  in  Central  America,  were 
acquired  in  the  most  objectionable  manner.  She  has  no  claims 
there  which  will  bear  an  investigation.  She  lias  purchased 
nothing,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  she  has  gained 
nothing  by  conquest.  She  has  not  been  at  war  with  either  of 
these  States,  and  hence  she  could  acquire  nothing  by  conquest. 
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All  the  advantages  ever  gained  from  Spain,  she  yielded  in  the 
treaties  of  1783  and  1786.  She  has  gained  nothing  in  Central 
American  States  since  their  independence,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  civilized  nations.  She  has  neither  discovered  nor 
purchased  rights  there,  and  without  a  legitimate  war,  properly 
conducted,  she  could  acquire  nothing  by  conquest.  She  has 
taken  possession  of  territory,  of  islands,  of  harbors  and  cities, 
without  cause  or  justification.  She  has  driven  peaceable  citizens 
from  their  possessions,  levied  taxes  upon  unoffending  people,  and 
blockaded  their  ports  until  the  amount  was  paid,  as  in  the  case  of 
Truxillo. 

“  Captain  Kolloth,  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Plumper,  formally  presented  a  claim, 
amounting  to  §111,061,  to  the  commandante  of  Truxillo;  and,  failing  payment,  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  fort.  The  affrighted  inhabitants,  having  raised  $1,200, 
the  gallant  captain  left  with  the  spoil  for  Jamaica.” 

This  is  the  language  used  by  the  excellent  English  missionary, 
v  Mr.  Crowe.  The  same  author  says : 

“With  no  other  claim  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  treaties  with  Spain,  we  have 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  actual  sovereignty  of  territories,  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  extending  over  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  or  twelve 
million  eight  hifcdred  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  islands  and  keys. 

“We  have  taken  and  retaken  the  important  island  of  Roatan  no  less  than  five 
times,  and  are  now  (September,  1850,)  exercising  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  its 
fertile  lands,  which  extend  at  least  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  or  ninety- 
six  thousand  acres.” 

“  By  virtue  of  a  late  treaty  with  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  Yucatan,  and  on 
Hie  score  of  assistance  afforded  for  the  pacification  of  the  peninsula,  during  the  war 
of  races,  which  is  still  raging  there,  we  have  obtained  an  extension  of  limits  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  our  Central  American  empire,  extending  from  the  Rio  Hondo 
to  the  port  and  town  of  Salamanca  de  Bacalar,  thus  including  about  three  thousand 
six  hundred  square  miles,  or  two  million  three  hundred  and  four  thousand  acres  of 
additional  territory. 

“To  the  occupation  of  these  extensive  tracts  of  country  must  be  added  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  over  which  our  Government  exercises  as  much  control 
as  over  its  own  possessions,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  direct  manner,  or,  rather,  by  a 
more  indirect  course.  In  addition  to  four  hundred  miles  of  sea  coasts  from  the  Rama 
river  in  the  San  Juan  del  Xorte,  we  have  lately  put  forth  a  claim,  in  the  name  of 
the  Waikna  monarch,  to  about  one  hundred  miles  more  of  sea-coast,  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  San  Juan,  extending  through  the  State  of  Costa  Rica  and  part  of  the 
province  of  Viragua,  as  far  as  Chiriqui  Lagoon  ;  thus  including,  altogether,  atjleast 
»  thirty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  or  twenty-three  million  six  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  protectorate,  including  the  occupation  of  Grey  town. 

“Thus,  as  the  actual  result  up  to  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  such  smaller  items 
ae  Roatan  and  Tigre  Islands,  we  have  a  sum  total  of  sixty  thousand  six  hundred 
square  miles,  or  thirty-eight  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  acres, 
over  which  we  exercise  full  control,  being  nearly  a  third  of  all  Central  America,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  the  area  of  Great  Britain.” 

To  all  this  territory  Mr.  Crowe  says  England  bas  “  no  other 
claim  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  treaties  with  Spain.'5 
.  In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ascertain  what  claim 
Britain  acquired  by  her  treaties  with  Spain.  Her  first  settlements 
were  made  by  pirates.  The  town  of  Belize  was  named  after  one 
of  the  most  notorious  buccaneers,  and  was  for  a  long  time,  the 
headquarters  of  the  vile  and  the  lawless — the  common  outlaws  of 
the  seas.  They  were  not  recognized  until  they  turned  their  atten- 
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tion  to  cutting  logwood  and  other  valuable  timbers,  when  they 
received  sympathy  and  support  from  England.  Repeated  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  Spain  to  dislodge  them  from  her  coasts,  but 
they  had  the  assistance  of  English  cruisers,  and  the  work  was  not 
easily  done.  They  maintained  their  position,  and  were  soon  able 
to  extend  their  settlements  into  the  Mosquito  territory,  from 
which  a  few  emissaries  made  a  covert  attempt  to  colonize  cer¬ 
tain  districts  in  Central  America.  Their  chief  object  seemed  Ho 
be  to  get  control  of  the  line  of  country  where  the  junction  of  the 
two  oceans  was  thought  to  be  most  practicable.  At  this  early 
period,  (1740,)  the  project  of  a  channel  through  the  river  San 
Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua  was  conceived  ;  and  at  that  time  it  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  interest.  While  England  pressed  her  interests 
by  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  she  was  not  careless  of 
the  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

In  these  piratical  settlements,  England  laid  the  foundation  for 
her  claim  against  Spain  for  certain  limited  rights  in  “  the  Belize.” 
Her  first  treaty  was  made  in  17 63,  by  which  she  stipulated  to  de¬ 
molish  all  fortifications  erected  by  her  subjects  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  other  places  in  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  within  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty; 
in  consideration  thereof  Spain  agreed  to  permit  the  English  to 
cut,  load,  and  carry  away,  logwood,  without  molestation.  This 
treaty  continued  until  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war;  when 
a  treaty  was  made  between  England  and  Spain,  at  Versailles, 
September,  1783.  The  sixth  article  of  that  treaty  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  intention  of  tlie  two  high  contracting  parties  being  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  causes  of  complaint  and  misunderstanding  heretofore  occasioned  by  the 
cutting  of  wood  for  dyeing,  or  logwood;  and  several  English  settlements  having 
been  formed,  under  that  pretense,  upon  the  Spanish  continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects  shall  have  the  right  of  cutting,  loading,  and 
carrying  away,  logwood,  in  the  district  lying  between  the  rivers- Ball  is,  or  Belize, 
and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  course  of  the  said  two  rivers  fer  unalterable  bounda¬ 
ries.” 

This  article  authorizes  his  Majesty’s  subjects  engaged  in  cutting 
wood  to  build  houses  for*  their  protection,  and  secures  them  all 
the  rights  granted,  but  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  stipu¬ 
lation  should  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  anywise  from 
Spanish  sovereignty.  Three  years  afterwards  additional  articles 
were  added  by  the  convention  of  July,  17S6. 

Article  two  of  the  treaty  reads  as  follows : 

“The  Catholic  King,  to  prove,  on  his  side,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  seutiinents  of  friendship  towards  his  Majesty  and  the  British  nation, 
will  grant  to  the  English  more  extensive  limits  than  those  specified  iii  the  last  treaty 
of  peace,  (1783;)  and  the  said  limits  of  the  lands  added  by  the  present  convention 
shall  in  future  be  understood  in  the  manner  following :  the  English  line,  beginning  from 
the  sea,  shall  take  the  centre  of  the  river  Sibun  or  Jayon,  and  ascend  up  to  the 
source  of  said  river;  from  thence  it  shall  cross  in  a  straight  line  the  intermediate 
land,  till  it  intersects  the  river  Wallis;  and  by  the  centre  of  the  said  river  the  line 
shall  descend  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  the  line  already  settled  and  marked 
out  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  Crowns  in  1783;  which  limit,  following  the 
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continuation  of  the  said  line,  shall  be  observed  as  formerly  stipulated  by  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty. 

“Art.  3.  Although  no  other  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  question,  except 
that  of  cutting  wood  for  dyeing,  yet  his  Catholic  Majesty,  as  a  greater  proof  of  his 
disposition  to  oblige  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  will  grant  to  the  English  the 
liberty  of  cutting  all  other  woods,  without  even  excepting  mahogany,  as  well  as 
gathering  all  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  earth,  purely  natural  and  uncultivated, 
which  may,  besides  being  carried  away  in  their  natural  state,  become  an  object  of 
utility  or  commerce,  whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures;  but  it  is  expressly 
agreed  that  this  stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  establishing  in  that 
country  any  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other  like  articles,  or  any  fabric 
or  manufacture,  by  means  of  mills,  or  other  machines  whatsoever ;  since,  all  lands 
in  question  being  undisputably  acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  king,  or  the  population  which  would  follow,  can  be 
allowed.  The  English  shall  be  allowed  to  transport  and  convey  all  such  wood  and 
other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state,  down  the  rivers  to 
the  sens;  but  without  ever  going  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  stipulations  above  granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of 
ascending  the  said  rivers  beyond  their  bounds,  into  the  countries  belonging  to 
Spain.” 

Article  seven  provides  for  the  “  entire  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  country  in  which  is  granted 
to  the  English  only  the  privilege  of  making  nse  of  the  wood  of 
various  kinds  and  it  provides  that  the  English  “  shall  not  medi¬ 
tate  any  more  extensive  settlements  than  the  one  defined.” 

This  treaty  also  required  England  to  evacuate  her  settlements 
on  Black  river,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mosquito  coast : 

“His  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as 
well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception.” 

To  see  that  this  was  done,  and  that  no  further  settlements  were 
made,  Spain  sent  out  commissioners  at  different  times,  thus  show¬ 
ing  her  determination  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  treaty 
stipulations,  to  protect  her  territory  from  further  settlement,  and 
maintain  her  sovereignty  over  the  country.  • 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  right  England  acquired  under  these 
treaties  further  than  that  of  cutting  dye-woods  and  mahogany ; 
and  yet  we  have  seen  how  she  has  violated  the  express  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  by  continuing  the  protectorate  over 
the  “Mosquito  shore.”  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  extensions 
have  been  made  since  the  Central  American  States  and  Mexico 
achieved  their  independence  from  Spain ;  bnt  these  States  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  rights  of  Spain;  and  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  Eng¬ 
land  thought  it  necessary  to  stipulate,  in  her  treaty  of  the  26th 
December,  1826,  with  that  State,  for  the  same  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  as  those  she  acquired  from  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  1786. 

England  can  show  no  other  right  than  that .  acquired  from 
Spain;  and  certainly  she  cannot  justify  her  pretensions  under 
the  treaties  to  which  I  have  referred.  Lord  Palmerston  was  ful¬ 
ly  convinced  of  this  fact  in  July,  1849  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
charges  of  gross  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  he  attempted, 
and  wrote  to  the  Nicaraguan  Minister,  to  show  that  the  Mosquito 
territory  did  not  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Spanish  do- 
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minions  in  Central  America  ;  and  that  in  the  treaties  of  1783  and 
1780,  it  was  not  a  question  of  proving  the  rights  of  Spain,  but 
one  regulating  the  relations  of  British  subjects  in  their  industrial 
pursuits.  This  may  have  been  the  object,  but  the  Spanish  King 
nad  different  views  of  the  convention,  and  through  his  commie- 
sioners,  saw  that  they  were  carried  out. 

The  district  was  regularly  visited  by  Spanish  commissioners, 
who,  in  many  instances,  destroyed  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  by  the  British  settlers,  and  laid  waste  their  planta¬ 
tions  of  sugar-cane  and  other  produce.  These  acts  England  ao- 
knowledged  as  just,  under  the  treaty.  Some  of  the  oldest  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  bay  still  retain  vivid  impressions  of  those  visits,  and 
of  the  destruction  of  their  property.  The  British  Minister  can 
justify  the  spoliation  of  the  territory  of  the  Central  American 
States  in  no  other  way. 

After  making  three  solemn  treaties  with  Spain,  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  acknowledged,  and  pledged  her  national  honor  to  observe,  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  this  very  territory,  English  statesmen 
have  the  assurance  to  deny  that  this  territory  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  Spanish  domain.  This  interpretation  of  the  treaties  of  1783 
and  1786  with  Spain,  is  equalled  only  bv  their  interpretation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  In  the  first,  they  solemnly  admitted  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  demolished  their  own  forts,  and  evacu¬ 
ated  the  territory ;  they  now  pretend  to  deny  that  Spain  had  any  * 
sovereign  rights  over  that  section,  and  insist  that  the  treaties  with 
her  were  for  the  regulations  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects! 

In  the  case  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the  English  entered 
into  equally  solemn  stipulations  to  evacuate  their  possessions  and 
give  up  their  protectorate  in  consideration  of  our  agreeing  not  to 
colonize  any  portion  of  the  Central  American  territory,  and  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  their  attempted  seizure 
of  Roatan,  Greytown,  the  Bay  Islands,  and  other  territory ;  and 
they  acknowledged  this  interpretation  by  their  “declaration,” 
specifying  and  reserving  their  rights  in  the  Belize.  Yet,  so  soon 
as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to 
the  treaty,  they  denied  that  the  treaty  had  in  view  the  settlement 
of  territorial  rights,  and  treated  it  as  one  having  no  other  object 
than  the  security  and  neutrality  of  the  proposed  canal  route  across 
the  Isthmus. 

The  whole  object  of  the  diplomacy  of  England  on  these  Cen¬ 
tral  American  affairs,  appears  to  have  been  to  delay  and  embar¬ 
rass  until  she  could  repudiate  and  avoid  the  obligations  accepted 
by  herself — a  system  of  duplicity  and  of  fraud  equally  dishonest 
and  disgraceful.  She  has  kept  no  engagement  made  with  Spain 
on  this  subject ;  and  she  will  keep  none  that  she  may  make  with 
the  weak  Central  American  States.  She  has  been  true  to  the 
same  base  policy  so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  and  she  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  until  she  is  compelled  to  observe  her  treaty  stipulations 
by  arguments  of  a  more  forcible  character.  England  has  the 
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smne  interest  in  these  Central  American  islands — these  keys  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ocean— that  she  had  in  Malta,  which 
ghe  considered  the  key  to  the  route  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  she  is  pursuing  the  same  general  policy. 
She  saw  the  importance  of  Malta,  and  wrested  it  from  France. 
Afterwards,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  she  stipulated  to  restore 
Malta  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Holland,  and  Alexandria  to  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  hut  finally 
refused  to  do  either.  Various  excuses  were  given  for  her  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  but  the  true  and  only  one  was  the  importance 
of  the  Island  of  Malta  to  her  Mediterranean  commerce,  and  as  an 
outpost  on  the  route  to  India.  Napoleon  saw  this,  and  took  his 
position  boldly  and  distinctly,  as  we  should  now  take  ours.  He 
notified,  the  British  Government  that  peace  or  war  depended  upon 
the  evacuation  of  Malta  : 

“That  rock  of  Malta,  on  which  new  fortifications  hare  been  erected,  is  doubtless 
ef  great  importance  in  a  maritime  point  of  view  ;  but  it  has  a  value  far  more  import¬ 
ant  in  mv  eves  ;  it  touches  the  honor  of  France.  What  would  the  world  sav,  if  we 
were  to  submit  to  the  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty  signed  by  ourselves?  W ould  they 
not  doubt  our  energy?  For  myself,  my  part  is  taken:  I  would  rather  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Montmartre  than  of  Malta.” 


The  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  our  negotiations  with 
England  on  Central  American  matters  for  definite  action.  She 
should  be  notified  that  peace  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
observance  of  her  treaty  stipulations,  and  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  If  war  comes,  let  it 
come ;  the  honor  of  the  country  will  be  maintained,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  will  learn  that  they  must  observe  their  treaty  stipulations 
with  us. 

But  we  are  told  that  England  has  formed  an  alliance  with 


France,  intended  for  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern  continent. 
Suppose  she  has  ;  this  does  not  change  the  principle  of  right  in¬ 
volved,  or  prevent  other  alliances  from  being  formed,  by  which 
her  commerce  can  be  ruined  and  her  power  broken.  This 
system  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  is  not  new  with  England. 
European  history  furnishes  many  instances  of  a  similar  character. 

"When  England  first  interfered  in  European  affairs,  she  practiced 
this  system  between  France  and  Spain.  She  was  the  friend  first 
of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other,  until  she  weakened  and  injured 
both.  She  next  tried  her  skill  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  the 
same  policy  enabled  her  to  estrange  and  weaken  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  to  secure  an  ascendency  in  those  States.  She  had 
barely  accomplished  this  desirable  end,  when  Russia  demanded 
her  attention.  The  Czar  Peter  aspired  to  a  maritime  existence 
for  his  Government.  For  a  period,  the  advantages  England  en¬ 
joyed  in  supplying  the  wants  of  Russia,  kept  the  two  nations  on 
the  most  friendly  terms ;  but  after  the  alliance  between  Spain  and 
Austria,  by  which  Gibraltar  was  threatened,  and  the  European 
Powers  were  forced  into  new  combinations,  England  found  it 


necessary  to  fit  out  three  fleets,  two  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  and 
one  to  protect  Denmark  and  Sweden  from  contemplated  move¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  Russia.  In  this  movement,  England  allied 
herself  with  the  German  States,  and  Prussia  and  France,  and 
against  her  old  ally,  Austria.  Soon  after  this,  she  renewed  her 
relations  with  Spain  ;  and  by  aiding  or  agreeing  to  aid  Spain  in 
Tuscany,  Parma  and  Placentia,  she  secured  a  full  recognition  to 
her  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  But  in  accomplishing  this 
end,  she  violated  the  provisions  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and 
committed  a  breach  against  her  old  and  faithful  ally.  Walpole, 
however,  succeeded  in  quieting  Austria  by  a  secret  negotiation, 
by  which  lie  recognized  the  pragmatic  sanction  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Charles  YI. 

Her  next  stroke  of  policy  was  seen  in  the  manner  by  which  she 
avoided  the  war  which  grew  out  of  the  Polish  succession.  In  this, 
she  violated  a  dozen  different  treaties,  with  as  many  different 
nations,  and  then  succeeded  by  ingenious  excuses  and  apologies 
in  satisfying  the  offended  parties.  Her  first  difficulty  after  this 
period  was  with  Spain,  in  the  war  of  1739,  which  resulted  from 
her  trespasses  on  the  Spanish  territory  at  “  the  Belize,”  and  her 
attempt  to  rob  Spain  of  the  commerce  with  her  American  terri¬ 
tories.  To  correct  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other,  Spain  was  driven 
to  the  use  of  the  severest  measures*  She  asserted  the  right  “  of 
visit  and  search,”  and  attempted  to  exercise  it.  This  England 
could  not  tolerate,  and  hence  her  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain.  Can  we,  with  honor,  permit  England  to  do  nowq  what 
she  refused  to  permit  Spain  to  do  in  1739?  We  have  her 
authority  for  denying  the  right,  and  we  should,  if  another  offence 
is  committed,,  adopt  her  remedy. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  France,  in  the  Austrian  war  of  succes¬ 
sion,  led  England  into  a  grand  alliance  with  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Through  this  combination,  she  forced  the  peace  of  Ai;*- 
la-Chapelle,  by  which  Austrian  interests  were  protected  frofll 
French  cupidity.  First,  the  ally  of  Austria,  then  of  Spain,  and 
then  of  France — for  and  against  each  in  their  turn;  and  when 
her  interests  could  be  promoted,  it  was  of  little  importance  with 
which  one  she  acted.  In  the  next  European  war,  she  was  against 
all  her  old  associates,  having  been  forced  into  alliances  with 
Prussia  and  Sardinia  and  Portugal.  In  these  relations  she  was 
not  faithful,  but,  forming  a  separate  treaty,  she  left  Frederick  H. 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  the  best  way  he  could.  In  each  of  the 
continental  wars  alluded  to,  the  Spanish,  the  Austrian  war  of 
succession,  and  in  the  seven -years’  war,  England  had  different 
allies ;  and,  in  each  instance,  she  made  secret  and  selfish  treaties, 
in  which  she  deserted  her  principal  confederates. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Republic,  England  pursued  the 
same  crooked  policy;  first  the  ally  of  one  and  then  of  another 
nation,  but  always  influenced  more  by  her  commercial  interests 
than  by  her  treaty  stipulations.  While  we  are  thus  compelled  to 
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censure  lier  want  of  good  faith,  we  cannot  avoid  admiring  her 
noble  bearing,  and  of  justifying  her  deep  interest  in  a  commercial 
policy  which  has  made  her  the  great  storehouse  of  the  nations. 
We  envy  not’ her  prosperity,  hut  we  demand  the  performance  of 
her  treaty  stipulations,  whereby  we  may  hope  to  have  an  equal 
chance  in  the  great  race  of  civilization  and  national  advancement. 

I  have  thus  alluded  to  British  diplomacy,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  great  nation  has  to  often  violated  her  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions,  with  regret.  Contrasted  with  these  blemishes,  there  is  so 
much  to  admire  in  her  past  history  and  in  her  present  character, 
that  they  are  almost  forgotten  in  making  up  the  record  of  cher 
greatness.  But,  there  has  been  such  strange  misunderstandings 
about  our  Central  American  affairs ;  such  repeated  and  positive 
contradictions  between  the  language  of  the  English  and  their 
acts ;  such  a  dullness  on  their  part,  in  comprehending  their  own 
language,  of  which  they  are  unquestionably  the  accomplished 
masters;  finally,  such  unwillingness  to  speak  plainly  and  aet 
promptly,  that  very  many  honest  peojfie  doubt  their  professions 
of  good  faith  and  plain  dealing  with  us  in  the  Central  American 
questions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  excusable  to  look  into  their 
past  history  in  such  matters.  From  these  circumstances,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  experience  already,  it  is  not  improper  to  doubt 
England’s  sincerity  in  what  she  now  says.  If  it  is  her  intention 
to  comply  with  the  stipulations  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
why  not  do  so  openly,  and  without  introducing  her  old  system  of 
triangular  diplomacy.  This  attempt,  on  her  part,  to  keep  her 
treaty  with  us  by  entering  into  other  treaties  with  the  weak 
States  of  Central  America,  promises  no  good  result.  It  is  her 
duty  as  an  honorable  and  powerful  nation  to  meet  this  question 
squarely  and  openly ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  demand  this  from  her. 
We  may,  possibly,  gain  the  same  result  from  the  course  proposed 
by  England,  but  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  independence 
and  equality. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  highest  possible  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  question,  and  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards.  In  this 
way,  both  peace  and  honor  can  be  maintained,  but  by  no  other 
course  can  it  be  done.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  shadow  of  our 
flag  covers  the  ship  with  an  enchanted  atmosphere,  into  which 
no  nation  can  penetrate  with  impunity,  and  we  will  hear  no  more 
of  “  visit  and  search,”  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Let 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  be  abrogated  at  once,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  force,  and  we  will  not  again  be  called  upon  to  spend  ten  years 
in  fruitless  and  irritating  diplomacy ! 
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